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Mussolini, to which I have referred earlier.) According to the
Viennese Press, the Government at Belgrade had been compelled to
send troops and artillery to suppress it, there had been heavy casualties,
and the rebellion was spreading, etc., etc, I was still in bed when Eric
sent me up the morning papers with a little note saying how sorry he
was, since I would presumably have to return at once to my post at
Belgrade. I replied that I had no intention of cutting short my visit,
as I was quite sure that the whole story was a malevolent invention.
Nor was I mistaken. When I did return to Belgrade I went very care-
fully into the whole incident and took occasion to motor through the
area where it was supposed to have occurred. There had been some
trouble at a certain village over taxes and a small number of the
villagers (less than twenty) had taken to the hills in protest. They had
at once been rounded up by gendarmes, and if there was any loss of
life I failed to discover it. Yet that was sufficient for the sensation-
mongers in Vienna to make copy for their newspapers. And it was
typical of much of their news.
Some years later in Berlin I asked the President of the British Press
Association there whether the various correspondents would care to
hold a weekly meeting at the Embassy to discuss the situation with me.
For this, that, or the other reason the offer was not accepted, but the
President did express astonishment at my malting it, as he understood,
as he said, that I was so anti-Press. I certainly was anti-Press in Yugo-
slavia, since it did infinite harm; but I am certainly not and never have
been anti-Press in principle. Whenever a correspondent of it did not
matter what newspaper came to see me, I always gave him all the
information that I possibly could. Often I was indiscreet, but never,
except on one solitary occasion, was I ever let down. I was always
only too anxious to co-operate with the Press, since I have always
realized its immense potentiality in a modern democracy for good or
evil. In a sense Parliament and the Press, the twin rulers of democracy,
suffer from the same defect, in that they confuse foreign politics, a
general national British interest, with internal politics, which are a
purely social and party affair. Admittedly it is difficult to divorce
them completely in these days of ideologies, but the obstacles should
not be insuperable, particularly since the war has brought ourselves
and the U.S.S.R. so closely together. An all-party committee for
Foreign Affairs in the House of Commons, as I once suggested to
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